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Unemployment rose steadily during the 
winter of 1960-61, reaching 11.3 percent of the 
labor force (7.8 percent seasonally adjusted) in 
the week ending February 18. In May 1960, a 
Special Committee of the Senate on Manpower and 
Unemployment was set up. As a result of its in- 
vestigations a large body ot information on Cana- 
da’s manpower problems was developed. Among 
its more important findings were the following: 

Despite a moderate decline in immigration 
within the past several years (as compared with 
the past decade), the Canadian economy must 
find employment for approximately 1 million 
additional workers by 1965. This represents an 
increase of 18-20 percent as compared with the 
17-percent increase in the period 1955-60. 

Over the last 60 years, employment has 
shifted fairly continuously from the goods-pro- 
ducing to the service industries and from blue- 
collar to white-collar jobs. 

Technological change in the past decade 
has resulted in considerable productivity gains 
in the goods-producing industries, restricting 
employment opportunities for production workers 
in these industries. It is also slowing down the 
rate of growth of blue-collar employment gener- 
ally, and rapidly upgrading the educational and 
skill requirements of new jobs. 

Educational and skill levels of the labor 
force have lagged behind job requirements. 
Seventy percent of the unemployed have com- 
pleted only the eighth or a lower grade of school, 
and most are semiskilled or unskilled. 

Thus, more jobs must be created over the 
next 5 years while the range of economic activi- 
ties creating jobs is narrower than before, and 
the job requirements are increasingly above the 
educational and skill attainments of the labor 
force. 

important aspects of Canada’s manpower 
problems were discussed in numerous studies 
contributed to the Senate Committee by various 
experts. The findings in some of these papers 
are summarized below. 


LABOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS IN CANADA 


Definition and Measurement of Unemployment 


Since the changes in the Canadian defini- 
tion of unemployment, in September 1960, there 
are no essential differences between the Cana- 
dian and United States definitions of unemploy- 
ment used in the labor force sample surveys. 
However, because of the differences between 
the unemployment*insurance systems, there is 
no comparability between the ‘‘operational” sta- 
tistics of the two countries based on registra- 
tions at public employment offices. Mrs. Sylvia 
Ostery, assistant professor of Economics, McGill 
University, states that Canadian operational sta- 
tistics have been found to be seriously deficient 
as national measures of unemployment and differ 
quite markedly in composition from the labor 
force survey results. The operational statistics, 
however, are the only data available on local 
unemployment. 


Population Growth, Labor Force, and Unemployment 


In the decade of the 1950’s, Canada’s pep- 
ulation grew by 30 percent and the labor force by 
23.8 percent. Immigration, amounting to over 
1.5 million people, was an important factor, 
though offset in part by emigration (estimated at 
600,000 persons) during the same period. The 
gain to the labor force from net immigration was 
about 600,000 or almost half the total gain in the 
labor force. (According to present estimates, 
however, immigration will be of decreasing in- 
fluence in determining the rate of labor-force 
growth, and, as a result, the degree of goverm- 
mental control over the labor supply will be 
lessened.) Natural increases in the population 
and the labor force have followed roughly the 
trend in the United States: very low birth rates 
in the thirties, rising in the war years to reach 
consistently high levels in the period 1946-50. 
The effect of this population bulge was modified 
by declines in labor-force participation of boys 
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International 


West Germany and the Netherlands Cooper- 
ate on Training Program for Italian Workers. On 
March 21, the Council of Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) announced that 
upon the initiative of the EEC Commission, an 
agreement had been reached on a program under 
which Italian workers will receive accelerated 
training courses for jobs in the metalworking, 
steel, engineering, construction, and service in- 
dustries in West Germany (9,000 workers in- 
volved) and the Netherlands (900 workers). Ger- 
many and the Netherlands have each agreed to 
pay half the total training expenses of those 
workers whom each expects to employ. At the 
time the agreement was reached, however, the 
Federal Republic emphasized that this would be 
a one-time contribution and was not to be re- 
garded as a precedent for the future.--U.S. Mis- 
sion to the European Communities, Brussels. 


Canada 


Government Unemployment Measures. The 
following measures were adopted by the Cana- 
dian Government to counteract unemployment in 
1960-61: 

1. The Winter Works Program, in operation 
since 1958, gave jobs during the past season to 
more than 105,000 men directly employed for an 
average of 45 days and to an estimated equal 
number of indirectly employed (e.g. in the build- 
ing industries). This program has recently been 
expanded, and the funds allocated to it have 
been increased. 

2. The Labour Department, in cooperation 
with private business and labor unions, has con- 
ducted a ‘‘Do It Now’’ advertising campaign, 
urging that inside construction and renovation 
work be done in the winter time while contrac- 
tors have idle men and equipment and presumably 
will do it for less. 

3. All Federal building contracts have 
been timed so that where possible, maximum 


work is done in winter, and contractors are not 
permitted to stop work entirely without the 
Government’s permission. 

4. The ‘‘Do It Now’’ Campaign was given 
an assist by the Small Business Loans Act, ef- 
fective January 19, 1961, which permits the 
Govemment to guarantee loans up to $25,000, for 
periods up to 10 years, for improvements on 
small business premises and equipment. This 
measure will be in force throughout the year. 

5. The program of Government-assisted 
housing loans was also expanded. Downpay- 
ments on loans administered by the Canadian 
Mortgage and Home Corporation have been cut in 
half. The interest rate, however, has not been 
cut and remains at 6% percent. 

Partly as a result of these measures, the 
winter of 1960-61 has seen for the first time the 
continuation of public and private construction 
on a large scale throughout Canada. According 
to local construction experts, the extent and 
techniques of such*work do not equal the levels 
achieved in Northern Europe, including the USSR, 
but a breakthrough seems to have been achieved, 
with the result that the construction industry may 
be approaching year-round activity. 

In 1958 the Government liberalized the 
conditions for receipt of unemployment benefits, 
and in 1959 lengthened the benefit period and in- 
cluded fishermen under the system. Finally, 
there were some new measures designed princi- 
pally: to tackle some of the longer term problems 
leading to unemployment: 

In December 1960, Parliament passed the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, under which the Federal Government will 
pay 75 percent of the cost of training unemployed 
workers and of training vocational education in- 
structors, 50 percent of the cost of vocational 
training for all other persons, and 75 percent of 
the cost of constructing new vocational schools. 
The Act has already given an appreciable and 
much-needed boost to vocational education. 
The Labour Department budgeted $26,600,000 
for assistance in 1961-62 ($4,000,000 of it for 
training and retraining the unemployed), com- 
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pared with $9,197,000 ($1,310,000 for the unem- 
ployed) for the 1960-61 fiscal year. 

The Finance Minister’s supplementary 
budget of December 1960 contained a provision 
for a 1-year double-depreciation allowance for 
industries locating new or expanded production 
facilities in labor surplus areas. 

The Government, acting under legislation 
passed in December 1960, created a National 
Productivity Council comprising representatives 
of labor, management, :agriculture, and the pub- 
lic. The Council is to consider and make recom- 
mendations on productivity, technical changes, 
wages and prices, and the whole complex of 
labor-management relations. Labor Minister 
Michael Starr and other Government spokesmen 
made it clear, however, that they expect labor 
and management to work out for themselves many 
of the problems leading to unemployment.--U.S. 
Embassy, Ottawa. 


Austria 


Strikes Lasted Longer in 1960. Strikes in 
1960 in Austria resulted in 550,582 man-hours 
lost, 146,292 more than in 1959. A total of 
30,654 workers were affected, and the average 
length of strike, per worker, was about 18 hours. 
Although strikes in 1960 lasted nearly twice as 
long as in 1959, 16,357 fewer workers were in- 
volved. More than two-thirds of all strike hours 
were lost by chemical workers; most of the re- 
mainder by metal and mine workers, and by farm 
and forestry workers. The Austrian Trade Union 
Federation claimed that all strikes sanctioned 
by it succeeded in gaining concessions from the 
employers.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Government Authorizes New Measures to 
Aid the Unemployed. At a press conference on 
March 20, 1961, officials of the Ministry of La- 
bor explained the significance of new measures 
to aid the unemployed. These measures were 
authorized by the Omnibus Bill, which became 
law in February 1961, and was implemented by 
decrees issued in March. 

The new assistance measures consist of 
Govermment subsidies to (1) unemployed persons 


for whom reemployment is found tc be difficult; 
(2) unemployed persons who must move to anoth- 
er locality to accept new employment; and (3) 
persons unemployed while their employers are 
reconverting plant equipment. Also, -additional 
funds are authorized for activities aimed at the 
readaptation of adult workers, and for the testing 
and classifying of work forces for newly consti- 
tuted enterprises. 

Direct subsidies to manual workers over 
55, and to white-collar workers over 40, who are 
found difficult to place will account for about 16 
percent of the remuneration offered by employers. 
Workers who must move in order to accept new 
employment may receive a maximum grant equiv- 
alent to 3 months’ salary. Workers temporarily 
affected by reconversion at their source of em- 
ployment may receive 90 percent of their ordinary 
earnings for a maximum period of 6 months. 

The officials stated that, although these 
programs require new expenditures, the Govern- 
ment believes that they wili eventually reduce 
the amount of Government financial support 
which will be needed by the unemployment in- 
surance program.--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Employers Demand Protection from Politi- 
cal Strikes. On March 17, 1961, the principal 
employers’ associations of Belgium (Federation 
of Belgian Industries, Federation of Non-Indus- 
trial Enterprises, Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, and National Association of the 
Middle Classes) issued a joint communique call- 
ing for legislation to protect their interests, in 
the event of future political strikes or of strikes 
affecting essential public services. Among the 
principal recommendations were the following: 

1. Strikes not originating in legitimate 
labor-management disputes should be prohibited. 

2. Attempts by strikers during legal strikes 
to prevent nonunion workers from performing 
their jobs should be outlawed. 

3. The right of Government employees to 
strike should be reexamined and legally rede- 
fined so as to bar strikes in essential services, 
including the school system. 

4. Legislation should be enacted to permit 
the Government to intervene in labor-management 
disputes affecting the public interest. 

In addition to their specific recommenda- 
tions, the employers reechoed an earlier demand 
by the Federation of Belgian Industries that 
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collective bargaining contracts be given legal 
force and the parties be made subject to penal- 
ties for noncompliance.--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


DGB Records Membership Increase at End 
of 1960. Figures released in March 1961 by the 
West German Trade Union Federation (DGB) 
show its total membership at the end of 1960 as 
6,378,820, an increase of 105,079 over Septem- 
ber 30, 1959. The increase was distributed as 
follows: 52,298 wage workers, 30,182 salaried 
employees, and 22,599 civil servants. 

Constituent unions showing the most marked 
increases in membership were the Metalworkers’ 
Union, Public Service and Transport Workers’ 
Union, Textile and Clothing Workers’ Union, 
Education and Sciences Union, Chemical, Paper 
and Ceramic Workers’ Union, and Postal Work- 
ers’ Union. Five unions recorded decreases in 
membership during the period, largely due to 
great numbers of workers having left the indus- 
tries in which the unions are organized, and to 
increased mechanization and autemation in West 
German industry. The five unions were the 
Woodworkers’ Union; Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Union; Mine and Energy Workers’ 
Union; Food, Drink, and Restaurant Workers’ 
Union; and the German Railway Workers’ Union. 

The DGB hailed the rise in its membership 
as an indication of the confidence of the West 
German workers in the DGB and its unions and 
of recognition by these workers of trade union 
efforts toward improving working conditions and 
the standard of living. The increase is particu- 
larly remarkable because the current economic 
boom and the larger number of female and white- 
collar workers are reportedly making it more dif- 
ficult to organize workers in West Germany.--U.S. 
Consulate General, Duesseldorf. 


West Berlin Crafts Develop Favorably. Li- 
censed craft shops, organized in 63 guilds, hold 
an important position in the economy of West Ber- 


lin. They included in 1960 a total of 22,140 en- 
terprises with 136,900 workers and employees. 
Their output was valued at DM2,153.3 million 
(US$538 million). 

The West Berlin crafts are divided into 
various sectors: the producing crafts including 
artisans such as bricklayers, carpenters, bakers 
and tailors, and the service trades including, for 
example, hairdressers, laundrymen, automobile 
mechanics and barbers. These sectors overlap, 
as some of the manufacturing crafts also do repair 
work. The vast majority of the craft shops work 
only for the local market. 

Despite a generally favorable development 
during 1960 (somewhat behind that of other sec- 
tors of the economy), there is concer that the 
number of apprentices and trainees in the handi- 
crafts will continue to decline, as in recent 
years. To help meet the problem of trained per- 
sonnel, an Institute for the Promotion of Handi- 
crafts, attached to the Berlin Chamber of Handi- 
crafts, has made available 350 workshops where 
masters, journeymen, and apprentices can devel- 
op their skills with the latest technical equip- 
ment. The promotion of training has been as- 
sisted by legislation providing for Government 
subsidies to craft shops for the employment of 
apprentices. 

Although the number of West Berlin craft 
shops decreased during 1960, the size of the 
enterprises showed an upward trend, suggest- 
ing adjustment to economic conditions and a 
development away from the master-operated shop 
to the commercially managed business. This 
trend apparently is not limited to West Berlin, 
but also characterizes the handicraft enterprises 
of the Federal Republic.--U.S. Mission, Berlin. 


Deutsche Mark Revaluation Discussed. The 
trade unions generally have been critical of the 
DM revaluation. In a statement issued in early 
March, the executive board of the West German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB) voiced doubts 
that cheaper imports would lead to actual price 
reductions, and foresaw a further increase in 
profits as a result of reduced import prices. 
Responding to employer criticism of union wage 
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policy, the DGB stated that the revaluation will 
have no effect on union wage demands. Similar 
pronouncements were made by the German Sala- 
ried Employees’ Union (DAG). 

On March 10, 1961, the Federation of Ger- 
man Employers’ Associations (BDA), in a circu- 
lar to its affiliates, took the position that the 
revaluation had largely removed the basis of 
union controversy and had created a new situa- 
tion in collective bargaining policy. Member 
associations were urged to prevent the objec- 
tives of the revaluation from being jeopardized 
by wage increases, and to exercise moderation 
in regard to union demands for increased annual 
leave and shorter working hours. 

Federal Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard 
said publicly that he expects the revaluation to 
lessen union demands for wage increases.--U.S. 
Embassy, Bonn. 


Labor Problem in Agriculture Continues. 
The continued exodus of labor from agriculture 
was particularly marked during 1959-60. The 
number of hired farm workers dropped by almost 
11 percent, and that of farm family workers by 3 
percent. The total agricultural labor force 
(measured in terms of full-time workers) declined 
by about 100,000 between 1958-59 and 1959-60, 
or about 4 percent. 

This decline in the labor force was ac- 
companied by a considerable rise in farm wages. 
Total expenditures for wages remained on the 
same level as during the previous year. How- 
ever, average farm wages were still far below 
those paid in industry. 

The relative scarcity of agricultural labor 
is one of the major causes of concern among 
farmers in West Germany. It threatens the con- 
tinued existence of many medium-sized, family 
farms unable to replace the former family work- 
ers by hired labor. Moreover, even on large farms 
it is not always possible to substitute machinery 
for labor because the farm structure and the pat- 
tern of production frequently do not lend them- 
selves to mechanization.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Italy 


Report Shows Unemployment Decline in 
1960. The annual economic report for 1960, pre- 
sented to Parliament on March 21, showed that 


substantial new job formation had resulted in an 
appreciable decline in unemployment. According 
to the sample taken by the Italian Central Insti- 
tute of Statistics (ISTAT), 479,000 new jobs 
were created during 1960, which served to re- 
duce unemployment by 158,000, despite the en- 
trance of 321,000 new workers into the labor 
force. Average anoual employment, according to 
the ISTAT sample, was 405,000 higher in 1960 
than in 1959. Agricultural employment fell by 
31,000, while other employment rose by 436,000 
(3.3 percent). Official unemployment registra- 
tion showed a drop of 143,000 in the ‘‘previously 
employed’’ and ‘‘seeking first job’’ categories. 
This figure understated the actual drop, because, 
in actuality, 64,000 graduates from vocational 
training schools had been added to the rolls of 
those seeking their first job. Allowing for this 
drop, the unemployment figure was reduced by 
207,000, with 125,000 of the unemployed finding 
work in industry.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Netherlands 


Dockworkers Placed on 5-Day Workweek. 
As a result of the decision by the Board of 
Govemment Conciliators, Rotterdam dockworkers 
were placed on a 5-day workweek beginning in 
March. To make dock work more attractive in a 
tight labor market, Netherland ports introduced a 
fixed schedule of work to give the same kind of 
regularity that exists in industries which com- 
pete for the labor supply. A major complaint of 
dockworkmen has been the requirement that they 
be available for work at any time. The new 
schedule divides the total labor force at the 
port into three 8-hour shifts, rotating each group 
periodically among the three shifts and putting 
work done outside their regular time on a volun- 
tary basis. By working one-half hour extra each 
day during the week and taking tums working on 
weekends (Saturday and Sunday), the men will 
have a 5-day week with two free weekends out of 
three. Total hours of work a week are reduced 
from 45% hours to 43% hours. The new schedule 
also has the indirect effect of a wage increase, 
since the period from 8 a.m. Saturday to 8 a.m. 
Monday has been made subject to 100-percent 
overtime pay. 

Shipping lines view the change with dis- 
favor. They believe the change will not achieve 
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its objective of holding labor on the docks and 
will aggravate the already congested conditions 
in the port of Rotterdam. They are pessimistic 
about the effect of releasing two-thirds of the 
dock labor force over the weekend, and they 
doubt that any substantial number of men will 
report for work on their free day, despite the in- 
creased overtime rate. However, the Shipping 
Association South, which regulates labor condi- 
tions in the port, believed that the changes were 
necessary to solve the labor problem in the 
area, and it could see no other alternative to 
stop the flow of dock labor to other industries. 
The Shipping Association is confident that the 
shipping lines will adjust to the new rules and 
will welcome the added availability of dock la- 
bor and the greater efficiency of the port opera- 
tion, which the Association believes will result 
from the new system. 

The new dock labor rules have been insti- 
tuted on a trial basis until the collective labor 
agreement comes up for renewal at the end of 
1961. At that time, the rules can be modified in 
the light of experience as to their relative ad- 
vantages.--U.S. Consulate General, Rotterdam. 


Norway 


New Consumer Price Index Announced. In 
March, the Central Bureau of Statistics published 
a new consumer price index to replace the old 
cost-of-living index. As the latter index is now 
the basis for escalator clauses in several wage 
agreements, it will continue to be published for 
some time. The new consumer price index is 
expected to give a better indication of retail 
price trends than was provided by the old cost- 
of-living index. The base has been widened to 
include a larger number and greater variety of 
representative families; the number of goods and 
services included has been increased from 500 
to 700 items; and the weights of the various sub- 
indexes have been changed to represent current 
consumption habits more closely. The average 
consumer price index for 1960 was 100.3 
(1959=100), while the average cost-of-living in- 
dex (with the base year changed from 1949 to 
1959 to make it comparable) was 100.4 during 
the same period.--U .S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Spain 


Economic Activity Declines. In contrast 
with the rest of Westem Europe, economic activ- 
ity and production in Spain at the end of 1960 
were generally at the lowest level in several 
years, and unemployment was continuing to in- 
crease, although preliminary figures for Decem- 
ber and January showed a slight decline. Offi- 
cially registered unemployment averaged 46 per- 
cent above the level for the same 6-month period 
in the previous year. Actual yearend unemploy- 
ment was estimated at 400,000, over 5 percent of 
the total wage and salary work force, the highest 
level since the early 1950’s. 

Growing numbers of Spanish workers, both 
skilled and unskilled, have been seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere, notably in France, where 50,000 
are presently employed in seasonal work, and in 
West Germany, where more than 20,000 have 
found regular employment. Total officially re- 
corded emigration to all countries was about 
60,000-70,000 in 1960; in addition, at least 
50,000 workers are believed to have sought per- 
manent positions in other countries ‘‘illegally,’’ 
many using tcurist visas in order to avoid the 
official procedure involved in obtaining emigrant 
status.--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 


Sweden 


Government Employees Granted Wage In- 
creases. As of July 1, 1961, 23,000 Central 
Govemment white-collar jobs will be upgraded 
by one step, and some by two or more steps, with 
each step amounting to a 5.3-percent salary in- 
crease. The cost to the Government will be 40 
to 50 million kronor (US$7.6 million to US$9.5 
million) or 1 percent of the total Government pay- 
roll. These promotions, which will affect ap- 
proximately every tenth Government employee, 
are in addition to the 5-percent across-the-board 
wage increase which all Government white-collar 
employees received on January 1, 1961, in ac- 
cordance with a 1960-61 wage agreement. A 
demand for longer vacations was rejected. 

Some 50,000 employees in county and mu- 
nicipal hospitals will receive across-the-board 
wage increases of 5 percent, retroactive to 
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January 1, 1961. In addition, a large number of 
these employees are to be upgraded one or more 
steps, with a 5.3-percent increase for each step. 

The four top labor and salaried employees’ 
organizations involved in the negotiations ex- 
plained that the unusually large number of up- 
gtaded jobs reflects attempts to adjust Govern- 
ment wages to the current general labor market 
situation, which is marked by expansion, rising 
wages, and stiff competition for manpower.--U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm, 


Measures Proposed To Combat Seasonal 
Unemployment. With unemployment at a record 
low in the middle of February 1961 (32,700 out 
of a labor force of about 3,220,000), the Swedish 
Labor Market Board made plans to curtail its 
emergency work program designed to combat 
seasonal unemployment. Only 5,000 persons 
were employed on such projects early in March 
1961, as compared with nearly 13,000 the year 
previous. Swedish newspapers reporting these 
developments noted that about 1,000 of the per- 
sons employed in emergency work in March 1961 
were difficult to place in other sectors, for a 
number of reasons, even during periods of full 
employment. 

The Swedish Government issued circulars 
to responsible agencies recommending that start 
of construction on certain public projects be de- 
layed until late in the year, and that, where 
possible, deliveries of equipment ordered for 
Govemment purchase from industry be delayed 
as well. Also, according to the press, the Fed- 
eration of Swedish Industries concurrently urged 
its members to defer investments in plant, equip- 
ment, and machinery beyond the peak season, 
where possible. 

All of these moves were intended to relieve 
the strain on Sweden’s manpower and other 
resources during the peak spring and summer 
seasons, and to provide additional job opportuni- 
ties during the winter months when there is 


normally a seasonal decline in construction 
activity.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Trade Union Membership Increases in 1960. 
The Swedish Federation of Trade Unions (LO) 
reported that its membership increased by 18,618 
to 1,485,735 during 1960. The membership of 
the Central Organization of Salaried Employees 
(TCO) increased by 18,592 to 393,526. Of the 
LO increase, 10,167 were women; the member- 
ship at the close of the year included 1,150,895 
men and 334,840 women. 

Twenty-four of the LO unions made member- 
ship gains. The largest, the Metalworkers’ 
Union, increased by 15,964 to 285,990, or 85.7 
percent of the total LO membership increase, 
reflecting the strong expansion in the metal 
fabricating and iron ore industries which has 
resulted in a continued shortage of manpower in 
these fields. The degree of organization among 
trades within the jurisdiction of this union ap- 
proaches 100 percent. The Railroad Employees’ 
Union membership, on the other hand, was re- 
duced by 2,200, a consequence of the structural 
rationalization within the Government-operated 
railroads. Other large LO unions that registered 
membership losses were the Agricultural Work- 
ers’ Union (-1,910), Forest Workers’ and Rafts- 
men’s Union (-1,887), Food and Drink Workers’ 
Union (-697), and the Seamen’s Union (-658). 

Speculating on the prospects for further 
membership increases, the LO pointed out that 
the two deciding factors are the number of work- 
ers still unorganized, and possible jurisdictional 
changes. The latter were not expected to pro- 
vide relocations of membership to any large 
degree. Reserves of the unorganized still exist, 
however, especially in the service trades--in 
commerce, hotels, and restaurants--where, ac- 
cording to LO estimates, about a hundred thou- 
sand workers remain unorganized.--U.S. Em - 
bas sy, Stockholm. 
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Aden 


New Labor Union Meets Mixed Reaction. 
‘Abdul Qader Farawi, ex-General Secretary of 
the Forces (British) Local Union, announced in 
March that, ‘‘preliminary steps have been taken 
to establish a Trade Union Congress composed 
of all South Arabian Workers.’’ The stated aims 
of the new union are to withdraw from the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) in protest against accepting Israel as a 
member, to abolish antilabor laws, to unify na- 
tional policy with that of the Arab Confederation 
of Trade Unions, and to strengthen cooperation 
between the South Arabian Workers and anti- 
imperialists and communist labor organizations. 

Reaction to the announcement has been 
mixed. The Aden Trade Union Congress (ATUC) 
strongly opposed the establishment of the new 
union because of the latter’s orientation toward 
the South Arabian League (SAL), top rival of the 
ATUC. The independent newspaper Al-Ayyam 
strongly defended the present leaders of the 
ATUC as being above reproach and warned 
against the establishment of a separate trade 
union congress, describing it as an ‘‘unforgiv- 
able crime.”” The coeditor of Al-Yaqda, United 
National Party newspaper, charged that the name 
of the new trade union congress, General Fed- 
eration of South Arabian Workers, is intended to 
stir tribal sectarianism, deprive the labor move- 
ment of its effectiveness as an instrument for 
achieving the solidarity of the Yemeni people, 
and make the Yemenis (northerners) mere workers 
who have no destiny in Aden at all. 

On the other hand, the formation of the 
General Federation of South Arabian Workers 
was hailed by Al-Kifah, a United National Party 
which opposes the ATUC. Al-Kifah praised the 
new labor organization as a step toward ‘‘creat- 
ing a sound labor movement free from political 
interest and exploiters.”’--U.S. Consulate, Aden. 


New Minimum Wages Established. The 
Minimum Daily Wages (Amendment) Order, 1961, 
enacted by the Government on March 8, 1961, 
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repealed Minimum Daily Wages Order, 1956. The 
new Order, effective March 15, 1961, sets the 
minimum daily wage for unskilled workers under 
18 years of age at EASh.4.50 (US$0.63) rather 
than EASh.3.50 (US$0.49), and for those over 18 
years of age at EASh.7 (US$0.98) rather than 
EASh.5 (US$0.70).--U.S. Consulate, Aden. 


Ceylon 


‘Salaries Commission Report Presented to 
Governor General. The salaries commission, 
established in 1958 to inquire into the salaries 
and working conditions of Government employ- 
ees, submitted a report to the Governor General, 
on March 23, 1961, recommending that measures 
be taken to accomplish these objectives: 

1. To consolidate the basic wage with the 
several allowances into a single salary; 

2. To establish a minimum salary of 135 
rupees (US$28.35) a month and a maximum of 
2,000 rupees (US$420) a month to all employees, 
except for permanent secretaries, Supreme Court 
Judges, and the Govemor General, who may re- 
ceive salaries in excess of the proposed maxi- 
mum (but less than they are currently receiving); 

3. To amalgamate the approximately 300 
grades now existing into about 30 grades; 

4. To increase salaries for Sinhalese and 
Tamil teachers, typists, and stenographers equal 
to those received by their English counterparts; 

5. To eliminate the top civil service 
grades, and to establish a more equitable sys- 
tem of promotion based on merit rather than on 
seniority; and 

6. To make action on the recommendations, 
if accepted, retroactive to October 1960.--U.S. 
Embassy, Ceylon. 


Greece 


Census Undertaken. The first general cen- 
sus since 1951 began on March 19, 1961. Among 
other statistics, the census, which will not be 
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published until 1962, will provide information on 
education, employment and unemployment, 
sources, of income, and on housing, livestock 
ownership, land tenure, and handicraft indus- 
tries.--U.S. Embassy, Athens. 


Israel 


Afro-Asian Institute Graduates First Class. 
In March, 70 students, having completed 5 months 
of study on the trade union movement, com- 
prised the first class to graduate from the Afro- 
Asian Institute at Tel Aviv. A second class of 
66 students started in May. ‘Che director, Eliahu 
Elath, dismissed as unfounded charges that 
financial assistance from U.S. trade unions has 
hurt the Institute’s reputation, and pointed out 
that the school’s management follows an ab- 
solutely independent policy.--U.S. Embassy, 
Tel Aviv. 


United Arab Republic (Egypt) 


New Housing Cooperative Organization 
Formed. On March 11, a General Cooperative 
Housing Organization (GCHO) was established, 
by order of the Government, as a corporate body 
attached to the Office of the President. The 
GCHO will be responsible for Egypt’s codpera- 
tive housing drive and for the ‘‘orientation’’ of 
cooperative societies to be established in the 
govemorates, districts, and provincial towns. 

Technical and financial aid will be. pro- 
vided for all housing cooperatives. The organi- 
zation proposes to establish a bank to extend 
loans to cooperative housing societies. The 
GCHO will own the land on which its housing 
projects are established, and individual mem- 
bers will own the houses after a down payment 
of 20 percent and payment of the balance over 
20 years. 

The GCHO also proposes to establish in- 
dustrial and commercial companies for the manu- 
facture of items of trade and building materials. 
--U.S. Embassy, Cairo. 


United Arab Republic (Syria) 


Current Labor Situation Surveyed. The 
final results of the September 1960 census have 


ll 


not yet been published, but the Syrian Region 
authorities have made estimates of employ- 
ment by sectors, as of 1960, for the purposes of 
the Five Year Development Plan. The compo- 
sition of the labor force (as published in the 


press) is as follows: 
Number of workers 





(in thousands) 
BANE iiss co seo senesstevaseiacese 820 
Nonagriculturalk... ............000000+ 341 
Industry and construction...... 80 
Government service................ 35 
Communications 
and transportation.............. 16 
Commerce and services......... 180 
CGR oe ec aceaeA gakehedes 30 
Te eect ele dellene 1,161 


The estimate of the total labor force in the Five 
Year Plan is about 1,530,000; the difference be- 
tween the two totals results from the consider- 
ably higher Five Year Plan estimate of the com- 
position of the commerce and services sector. 

The textile industry employs the largest 
number of industrial workers. According to one 
press estimate, 1,894 textile firms in the Syrian 
Region currently employ 24,352 workers. 

The agricultural labor force is believed to 
have decreased significantly because of 3 years 
of drought. The number of migratory farm work- 
ers who entered Lebanon during the 1960-61 
harvest season has been estimated by a govern- 
ment official to have been a record 80,000. In 
addition, the Syrian Region authorities have 
found it necessary to create work in agricultural 
centers for agricultural laborers primarily by us- 
ing them in. road construction and maintenance 
work. 

Underemployment has always been chronic 
in the agricultural sector of the Syrian Regton’s 
economy, and although recent increases in culti- 
vated land and the expansion of the Armed Forces 
have probably helped to alleviate the situation 
somewhat, these benefits have been more than 
offset by the recent poor harvests. Although it 
is difficult to differentiate between unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in this area, the total 
estimated for these groups combined was about 
190,000 in 1960. However, the actual figure may 
well be somewhat higher. 

Like many other underdeveloped countries, 
the Syrian Region has an abundant supply of un- 
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skilled labor and a shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. Government officials, aware of 
this situation, are attempting to increase the 
supply of skilled labor by sending students 
abroad and establishing new technical schools 
in the Syrian Region, such as the new engineer- 
ing school in Aleppo. Also, plans are underway 
to establish agricultural training centers in 
several areas of the country. 


Wages. The Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs establishes minimum wages for the 
Syrian Region by governorate (province) and by 
rural and urban localities. The minimum daily 
wage rates in effect in northern parts are as 
follows: 


Urban Rural 

(In Syrian pounds 1) 
SR CREE ARSE Pe GS te 3.00 3.00 
RES Re ee SS oS 3.00 3.00 
Ce oA eee ay 3 Bee 2.75 2.00 
SSIES Ss ODE FF Pc te Ben oe 2:75 
Latakia, Banias Tartous.............. 3. 45 3.00 
Ps. «RE Riad testi 3.00 2.75 
CE BPM oi iiicc.. sinh Sak. 2:75 -- 


1 1 Ss=US$0.28 


While data for the southern govemorates are not 
available, approximately the same pattern is be- 
lieved to apply. 

In September 1960, the Ministry of Agrarian 
Reform issued a decision applying the minimum 
wage scales to seasonal agricultural laborers 
and limiting the workday of such workers to 8 
hours. 

Published data concerning actual wage 
rates are not available, but according to a sur- 
vey made by officials of the U.S. Consulate 
General, the wage rates for the fellowing cate- 
gories of workers in the Damascus area are as 
follows: 


Minimum Maximum 
(In Syrian pounds! ) 
Unskilled laborers (daily).. 3.00 -- 
White collar and 
clerical workers: 
NE cake. peperyencapriereee 2. 60 3.14 
i acias 13. 35 16.05 
eee oi ssinissan aviv ecrinave 4, 870. 00 5, 870. 00 
1 1 se-Us$0.28. 
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Working Conditions. The labor code of the 
Syrian Region governs working conditions. It 
limits the workweek to 48 hours; governs dis- 
missals, death benefits, maternity benefits, sick 
leave, and vacations; and prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 12 years of age. In 
general, adherence to the provisions of the labor 
code and good working conditions are most fre- 


quently found in the larger industrial enterprises. 


Social Security and Welfare. Law 92 of 
1959 provided for the social security system, 
which covers the entire labor force, including 
seasonal agricultural laborers. The law pro- 
vides the following benefits: 

1. Separation or discharge insurance fi- 
nanced by both the employer and employee, who 
each contribute 5 percent of the worker’s wages; 

2. Permanent disability and death insur- 
ance financed by the employer contribution 
equaling 2 percent of the worker’s wages; 

3. Accident and health insurance when 
injury or sickness is attributable to the work, fi- 
nanced by employer contribution equaling 3 per- 
cent of the worker’s wages; 

4. Sickness insurance to take effect at the 
end of 1961; and 

5. Unemployment insurance to take effect 
at the end of 1962. 

The provisions of the social insurance 
system have been introduced gradually since 
August 1959 and now cover establishments em- 
ploying 5 or more persons. Plans are to extend 
coverage by August 1961 to firms employing 
fewer than 5 persons. 

Civil servants in the Syrian Region were 
given the choice in 1960 of continuing their old 
pension scheme or accepting a new plan which 
provides for higher retirement benefits but at 
considerably increased costs. Because of the 
high costs, the new plan did not attract many 
members, and the Ministry of the Treasury has 
consequently agreed to amend the law to reduce 
the cost to the employee by 20 percent. 


Trade Unions. A Presidential Decree, 
promulgated in April 1960, amended the unified 
Labor Law of 1959, and required the reorganiza- 
tion of all labor unions in the Syrian Region. 
The amendment provides for the formation of a 
trade union for each trade. These local unions 
then choose representatives to form branch un- 
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ions then choose representatives to form branch 
unions at the governorate level, and the branch 
unions in turn elect members to form a general 
union at the regional level. The general unions 
elect representatives to form a Regional Trade 
Union Federation, over which will be a Workers’ 
Confederation of the United Arab Republic 
(UAR) composed of the representatives of both 
Regions. 

Any member of a union may nominate him- 
self for a union position. If the union objects to 
the candidacy, a four-man committee composed 
of representatives of the union, the UAR Na- 
tional Union, the General Association of Pro- 
fessions, and the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs, will pass on the worker’s suitability. 

Elections to implement the new amendment 
were held in September and October 1960. On 


January 7 and 8, 94 representatives of 42 of the 
general unions met in Damascus to form the 
regional body, or General Assembly of Unions, 
which will represent the general labor unions 
from all governorates on the regional level. 
Officers of the General Assembly and a ‘‘Board 
of the Trade Union”’ (evidently a board of diiec- 
tors) were also elected at this meeting. 

At the end of 1960, 62,251 Syrian Region 
workers belonged to unions, of whom 17,200 
were Government employees. Forty-eight of the 
59 general unions envisaged for the Region and 
154 branch unions have already been formed. 
The number of branch urfions already formed in 
some of the most important governorates is: 
Damascus, 23; Aleppo, 17; Homs, 18; Hama, 12; 
and Latakia, 11.--U.8. Consulate General, 
Damascus. 
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Ghana 


Labor Responsibilities Shifted. In March 
1961, President Kwame Nkrumah announced that 
the Ministry of Labour and Cooperatives had 
been abolished. The functions of the Labour 
Department have been transferred to the newly 
created Ministry of Education and Social Welfare; 
responsibilities for the cooperatives have been 
divided among the Ministries of Trade and Agri- 
culture, the Development Secretariat, and the 
National Cooperative Council.--U.S. Embassy, 
Accra. 


TUC Is Rebuked. Differences between the 
Trades Union Congress (TUC) and certain mem- 
bers of Parliament, including the Minister for 
Presidential Affairs, were made public during 
the February session of Parliament. The dis- 
pute reflected a difference of opinion conceming 
the pace Ghana should adopt in its progress 
toward developing a socialist state, particularly 
over the roles of private investment and the TUC. 
The TUC has been the force farthest to the left 
within Ghana. President Kwame Nkrumah, in a 
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broadcast, told the TUC to identify itself more 
closely with the Convention People’s Party, and 
to desist in its efforts to raise the dues from 2 
to 4 shillings (US$0.28-0.56) monthly.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Accra. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Labor Force Problems Outlined. On 
April 13, 1961, C. L. Honey, Secretary of the 
Southern Rhodesia Govermment’s Department of 
Labour, Social Welfare, and Housing, stated that 
most Africans in urban townships in the Colony 
were not Southern Rhodesians, but migrant la- 
borers. Over the past 7 years, African migration 
into the Colony had totaled 760,000 which was 
almost balanced by emigration of 740,000. He 
said that this illustrated the tremendous tum- 
over in labor, ‘‘a principal cause of inefficiency, 
depressed wage levels, and damaged security.” 

Mr. Honey stated that the problem of mi- 
grancy, however, paled beside the problem of 
accommodating the Colony’s own increasing 
African population which numbered 2,870,000 in 
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April 1961. Already, he said, townships were 
seriously overpopulated. Moreover, an additional 
30,000 Africans seek employment each year in 
the European money economy. 

A more serious problem than migrancy, ac- 
cording to Mr. Honey, is the increasing number 
of African school leavers. There were at present 
484,000 African school children of whom more 


than 13,000 will.leave school at the end of this 
year. Within 8 years, Africans will leave school 
at the rate of 110,000 a year. Accordingly, mi- 
gtancy must be reduced and priority be given to 
local African school leavers ‘‘if we are not in a 
few years’ time to have a large number of juve- 
nile delinquents on our hands.’’--U.S. Consulate, 
Salisbury. 
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China, Republic of (Taiwan) 


Per Capita Income Increases. Economic 
Minister Yang Chi-tseng reported in early April 
that per capita income increased from an amount 
approximating US$78 in 1953 to US$103 in 1960. 
However, in the opinion of the Minister, to main- 
tain living standards of a population growing at 
a rate of 3.5 percent annually, the proportion of 
national income devoted to investment (20 per- 
cent in 1960) will have to reach 35 percent.-- 
Chinese press. 


Communist China 


Certain Price Controls Eased. The Peo- 
ples’ Daily reported on March 14 that prices of 
commodities in.certain categories sold at mural 
fairs can now be determined by free negotiation 
between buyer and seller. In addition, the news- 
paper said, the State purchasing units are now 
paying higher prices than formerly for commodi- 
ties purchased under contract from production 
brigades and teams. Both moves, taken as in- 
centive measures to spur production, are likely 
to result in higher prices because of the short- 
age of foodstuffs and consumer items.--U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong. 


Hong Kong 


Industrial Employment Decreases. Provi- 
sional employment statistics of the Department 
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of Labor show a 2-percent decrease in employ- 
ment during the first quarter of 1961 in factories 
registered under the Factories and Industrial 
Undertakings Ordinance. Industries showing the 
largest employment declines included the gar- 
ment, plastic flowers, enamelware, and cotton 
weaving industries. 

The local Communist press has blamed the 
decreases in employment on the U.S. economic 
recession.--U.S. Consulate General, Hong Kong. 


Japan 


Coal Mine Disasters Strengthen Labor’s 
Position on Rationalization Program. Four ac- 
cidents which occurred in less than 6 months in 
the Chikuho coal field, claiming 177 lives, have 
resulted in a public outcry and have placed 
management and the Government on the defensive 
in pushing the rationalization program. In March, 
the effect of two disasters within a week aroused 
strong nationwide reaction. Management spokes- 
men fear that the public has accepted union ar- 
guments that these accidents stem from the ra- 
tionalization program. Labor maintains that 
management is increasing workloads and reduc- 
ing costs to the detriment of safety in the mines. 

Government inspectors blame the accidents 
on the poor physical condition of the mines. 
Many of the mines are marginal in character and, 
already facing increased costs and declining 
markets, may go bankrupt if forced to increase 
outlays for safety.--U.S. Consulate, Fukuoka. 
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Part-time Farming Increasing. In Kanagawa 
Prefecture, the number of farm households de- 
creased during the period from February 1958 to 
February 1961, although the acreage available 
for farming and production of many crops in- 
creased. 

The number of full-time farmers decreased 
24 percent, while the number of part-time farm- 
ers increased over 10 percent. 

Although rural areas are continuing to lose 
their populations to the cities, farm production 
continues to increase. Nevertheless, more and 
more of the remaining farm families are being 
forced to supplement their incomes by outside 
jobs.--U.S. Consulate General, Yokahama. 


New Zealand 


Equal Pay Law Becomes Effective. The 
Govemment Service Equal Pay Act, 1960, which 
became effective April 1, 1961, calls for com- 
plete elimination by 1963 of pay differentials 
based on sex. Only Government employees. are 
covered by the legislation. 

The Government holds that equal pay legis- 
lation is not required for the private sector be- 
cause equal scales presumably can be achieved 


by labor organizations through negotiation or 
through the Court of Arbitration.--U.S. Embassy, 
Wellington. 


Philippines 


Labor Dispute Erupts in Violence. In 
March, workers at the Govermment-operated Cebu 
Portland Cement Company (CEPOC) were called 
out on strike by the Associated Labor Union 
(ALU) over management’s reported refusal to 
honor a previous agreement to collect a P1.00 
(US$0.33) ‘tagency fee’’ for the union, from em- 
ployees not belonging to the ALU. » 

When the dispute was certified by President 
Carlos P. Garcia to the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions for settlement, the workers declared their 
willingness to retum to work and leave the settle- 
ment of the strike issues to the court. Their 
offer was unacceptable to management, since the 
workers had previously been ordered to return to 
wo rk or be dismissed and had failed to return. 

A plant security guard was killed and sev- 
eral strikers were injured in an outbreak of vio- 

lence when a trucking contractor, hired by man- 
agement to keep cement shipments moving, 
crossed the picket line.--U.S. Embassy, Manila. 
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Argentina 


Cost of Living Measured in Buenos Aires. 
During 1960 there was a striking drop in the rate 
of increase of the cost of living in Buenos Aires. 
The official index prepared by the National Office 
of Statistics and the Census recorded a 12.1 per- 
cent rise in 1960 compared with a 101.6 percent 
increase in 1959. 

The general downward trend of this infla- 
tionary rate appears to be continuing into 1961 
but the figures do not permit a prediction of the 
results for the full year. The official index at- 
tempts to measure changes in the living costs of 


low income groups, or the general classes of ex- 
penses incurred by an unskilled worker supporting 
a wife and two children. No figures are pub- 
lished for higher income groups but the general 
impression is that prices of higher quality goods 
have risen more over the last 16 months than the 
prices measured by the indexes.--U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 


Mexico 


Industrywide Contract Signed for Knitwear 
Workers. An industrywide contract for the knit- 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 








wear branch of the textile industry was signed 
April 20. The contract, which became effective 
April 25, is of 2 years’ duration. It covers some 
7,000 workers in 435 factories in all parts of the 
Republic. 

The unions in the industry which partici- 
pated in the negotiations were primarily affiliates 
of the Confederation of Mexican Workers (CTM), 
the Revolutionary Confederation of Workers and 
Farmers (CROC), the Workers’ Regional Confeder- 
ation of Mexico (CROM), the General Confedera- 
tion of Workers (CGT), and the Revolutionary 
Federation of Textile Workers (FROT). 

The contract is essentially a modification 
of the previous contract signed March 20, 1959, 
rather than a complete revision. Major provisions 
are: 

1. 12 working days of paid vacation. 

2. Minimum daily wages of 19.09 pesos 
(US$1.59) for ‘Full Fashion’’ workers and 18.50 
pesos (US$1.54) for all others. 
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3. Wage increases of 3.25 pesos (US$0.27) 
for ‘‘Full Fashion’ workers. __ 

4. Wage increases for all other workers as 
follows: 16 percent for those receiving up to 22 
pesos (US$1.83) a day and for apprentices; 11 
percent for those receiving 22.01 to 40 pesos 
(US$1.83 to US$3.32) a day; and 5 percent for 
those receiving over 40 pesos (US$3.32) a day. 

+ 5. 110 days’ wages for funeral expenses in- 
stead of the previous 105. 

6. Contributions to the savings fund of 7 
percent instead of 6 percent. 

7. Improved piece work subsidies plus agree- 
ment on a joint study of individual rates. The 
resulting adjustment in rates will eventually be 
incorporated in the contract. 

8. Wage deductions of 5 pesos (US$0.42) 
instead of 4 pesos (US$0.33) a month for the es- 
tablishment of day nurseries and organization of 
sporting events.--U.S. Embassy, Mezico. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. AUSTRALIA: MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WFIGHTED AVERAGE), ADULT MALES, 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1956-59 


(In Australian shillings) 
Indus try 1956 








sy 


8. 
All industrial groups «00.0... 0.0... ..ccece cee ce eee 313 
Mining and quarrying 384 
Manufacturing 308 
Engineering, metal works, etc. ...........+ +++ 309 
Textile, clothing, and footwear.................. 296 
Food,,. drink, and tobaccod .... 0... .csecesseeeeeee 312 
Sawmilling, furniture, CCC. ...... 2.0000 cere 301 
PORN 5 BG rans oe 00 cs ccesss ence oe 327 
Other manufacuuring 307 
Building and construction 312 
I tics cncsiaiedosevsensssees cone seenri:ovis 310 
Road and air tramsport........ 1... 0. sore sees seseseeees 310 
Shipping and stevedoring 300 
Communication 325 
Wholesale and retail trade .............. ..0..sss00 315 
Public administration and professional 305 
Amusement, sport, and recreation 3B 
Hotels, etc., and personal service 290 
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1 As of September 30. Note: 8.9 shillings-US$1. 


TABLE 2. AUSTRALIA: MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WEIGHTED AVERAGE), ADULT FEMALES, 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1956-59 


(In Australian shillings) 
Industry 1956 1957 1959! 











8. 
238 
234 
237 
232 
233 
235 
244 
245 
240 
231 


BS & 


8. 
221 
217 
220 
217 
215 
217 
228 
227 
224 
214 


8. 

All industrial groups 217 
Manufacturing 212 
Engineering, metal works, etc. ........:..0000 216 
Textiles, clothing, and footwear.............. 208 
Food, drink, and tobacco 213 
Other manufacturing 214 
Transport and communication 223 
Wholesale and retail trade 225 
Public administration and professional 222 
Hotels, etc., and personal service 210 


_— 
— 
NNN W& Or BO CO wR, 
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NWWN NN DN 
NNONN CPU 


_ 
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1 As of September 30. Note: 8.9 shillings=US$1. 





TABLE 3. AUSTRALIA: INDEXES OF CHANGE IN WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES, 
ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1954-59 


(1954=100) 
‘Industry 1954 1955 1956 1957 1959! 








103.9 109. 1 111.1 119.7 
102.1 106. 1 109. 4 117.7 
103.7 109. 0 110.9 119.4 
100. 9 104.9 109. 2 116.9 
103.9 107.3 108.5 117.3 
102.3 107.8 109. 3 118. 3 
107.4 112.4 114.7 122.7 
107.0 113.3 114. 1 123. 4 


3 
a 


NNW DON & 


All industrial groups 
Manufacturing 
Engineering, metal works, etc. .. 
Textiles, clothing, and footwear 
Food, drink, and tobacco 
Other manufacturing ................ ++: . 
Transport and communication ....... 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Public administration and 
professional 
Hotels, etc., and personal service 


SEBLBES 


— 


105.3 111.5 112.8 120.8 
100.8 105.9 107.8 116. 1 




















es 
— 
on 





1 As of September 30. 


TABLE 4. CEYLON: AVERAGE MINIMUM DAILY WAGE RATE AND INDEXES OF CHANGE, 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1952-60 





Agriculture and trades 
Agriculture! Trades other thas other than agriculture 
agriculture combined 


verage minimum daily wage 








Rate Index Rate Index Rate Index 
(in Cey Ra3)| (1952100) | (in Cey Rad) | (1958=100) | (in Cey Re2)| (1952100) 


100. 00 , 100. 00 . 100. 00 
101. 53 . 101. 03 , 101. 47 
103. 06 3 100.68 , 102. 45 
106. 63 , 101. 37 , 105. 88 
107. 14 ! 102. 74 . 106. 37 
108. 67 \ 107. 88 107. 84 
110. 20 . 116. 10 , 110. 78 
110. 20 ; 128.77 oi 112. 25 
109. 78 . 127.90 , 111. 45 


1 Includes tea growing and processing; rubber 3 1 Cey Rs:sJS$0.21. 
gtowing and manufacturing, and coconut growing trades 4 As of November 1960. 
only. 

2 Includes coconut processing, engineering, 
printing, match manufacturing, motor transport, dock, Source; Ceylon, Department of Labour. Ceylon 


harbor and port transport, tea export, rubber export, Labour Gazette, December 1960. 
cinema, and building trades only. 





























TABLE 5. CEYLON: REGISTRATIONS AT THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, 1939-59 





Total Technical Skilled Semiskilled}| Unskilled 
and clerical 
26, 677 3, 712 11, 964 5, 034 5,967 
27, 645 4,734 13, 130 4, 800 4,981 
20, 458 5,274 8, 882 2, 351 3,951 
19, 333 6, 589 9,411 1, 882 1, 451 
8, 355 2, 282 2, 872 1, 312 1, 869 
1,651 295 358 227 173 
21, 366 2, 258 11, 025 3, 267 4,816 
36, 544 5, 636 10,012 7, 527 13, 369 
34,744 2, 883 7, 325 8,113 16, 423 
66 , 656 4,474 13, 027 12, 443 36, 712 
69, 732 5, 132 11,994 13, 591 39,015 
65, 122 5,627 10, 525 13, 523 35, 447 
52, 707 5, 515 8, 186 12, 520 26, 486 
53, 029 6, 883 7,522 13, 795 24, 823 
51, 546 8, 374 6, 462 13, 676 23, 034 
63, 304 11, 728 7,919 16, 287 27, 370 
71,010 14, 498 8, 544 20, 142 27, 826 
85,952 16, 091 9,794 25, 808 34, 259 
110, 856 18, 582 13, 439 30, 864 47,971 
117, 796 19, 803 13,674 32,973 51, 346 
128, 018 20, 869 13, 859 33,723 59, 567 























Note: The statistics include unemployed per- give the best available indication of the extent and 


sons, underemployed seeking regular employment and trend of unemployment. 
employed seeking better employment. ' 
Employment exchange statistics provide the only 
source of unemployment statistics on a regular basis. Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
Therefore, despite the limitations of the data, they ment, Indian Labour Journal, March 1961, p. 168. 








TABLE 6. CEYLON: REGISTRATION OF TRADE UNIONS (1935-59) SINCE ENACTMENT OF THE TR ADE UNIONS 
ORDINANCE NO. 14, 1935 


| 





Number of unions Number of unions | Number of unions 
applying for registered functioning at the 
registration durin g the year end of the year 





-- 31 
13 
49 
41 
21 
42 
32 
40 
41 
32 
53 
60 
66 
105 
62 
53 
77 
95 
195 
232 
293 : 
315 271 


Note: The increase in the number of unions Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
registered after 1948 is largely accounted for by an ment, Indian Labour Journal, March 1961, pp. 172-173. 
amendment to the Trade Unions Ordinance in 1948, 
providing for the registration of unions of public 
servants. 
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TABLE 7. CEYLON: TOTAL AND ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS 


OF 1921, 1946, 1953, AND 1959 


(In thousands) 





Total population 


Economically active 
population 














1 Estimated. 


Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment, India Labour Journal, March 1961, p. 169. 
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TABLE 9. JAPAN: AVERAGE MONTHLY CASH EARNINGS AND HOURS WORKED, IN ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 30 
OR MORE WORKERS BY INDUSTRY, 1960 





Average monthly 


Average monthly 

















Industry cash earnings hours worked 
(in yen) 
ie Socshncd csvetlageis Ieen:tesiidenndibienedeusinctsedeensinciieviennesmanelanbetbedlcaleh ited 24, 375 202. 7 
5s icilimnstiihbingrh frescinhritothibdoneptionosetontsonrenunipsiiiinnalbedlandlistaitudinhiiiaedss 26, 250 193.6 
IIIS. 21. sc sidensihiietiindbine cenebnaieopnbesigunnie shthiaspmartnecniocnsnennduantiaies 21, 213 210.8 
I cs sassrseccssierermecevavervemns srowementeastenoeet soenctomncinncbtbeteaenbisie ann 22, 630 207.0 
nl aed Ride penance... ansscrsniisecssesiicesilsivabtons ss teins #0 sscsesse 19, 238 204.5 
Tee TR RRERONIIOG : osc iccers cscs escisn sess igs sissstbiibls since stinctet esatectiorers 28, 098 172. 3 
I IID atic nsies ics cesses esis AhnDdincnstennasiphshinail sosititin 14, 343 204. 3 
Apparel and other finished products made pai fabric........ceceee 11,775 201.1 
Ree Ce ORE POOR ons... cce cn sndnnveren sin sis vnstunsostenstoorinn sdeseons 15, 370 208. 5 
EE NSS SELLE CA ALON AEE EOI 16, 110 212.9 
Pulp, paper, and paper worked products .........cs:ssssesessescsseseseeeeeee es 25, 196 209. 2 
Publishing, printing and allied industries...,..........+ s.scsssessseeee oes 28, 056 217.2 
Chemical and allied products .............s:cscsssessesssssecsecasene consesensnes ease 28, 342 186.6 
Petroleum and coal products ........0.sssssssssssesssecesesesssesesessseseseee seemere ca 33, 575 193.9 
I IIR sas siscececetissoenn es sorveese spend ebiegesiaprgerveenigngpeR wes 16, 256 202. 5 
Leather: and leather products...........00+scccsecesecensosesssenee senssssnsnseonenss cove 20, 643 207, 1 
Ceramic, stone, and Clay products ............scssssecssssssesesssessenensesnseee os 22,012 206. 0 
SS NESE LIED AER STOTT I SC OE 34, 282 211.6 
Nonferrous metals..............cc0000. sssrse sesseees Bee = Ae a Bee ae Se alt ee ee 28, 238 208.9 
NE CINE BOO aescen enicecvsvess spose susibnpssbecssbescsosiibocsiveds tunsti 20, 666 219. 4 
I cis icnliianciiniiniplhcsnipanint es vcovsnricocesitibiaswsitnikeess Vencoieahien chido 24, 663 218.8 
Electrical machinery and supplies ...........scsssssssesscesssseseessenee tosses 21, 520 205.6 
I IIE oe vcs cs eens vere estnresesccoyeskitocenensbinstsassnsornngend 30, 219 211.5 
I estinisesteciinosns dvesevon sent nine Sampelineinapetieinibnnsictepnian ites 21, 577 203.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.................cscsssesssesseesseesesesessssee senses sone es 15, 277 206. 0 
Wholemale and retail crade...........0.1.. ..ccccccsesccccccoses soepascenieces encosesesiooss 23, 139 197.4 
OE ESSENSE RETR LE RI ED ON ART 32,191 179. 3 
SSIES ED, OPERA OTT TONER COLL Ie TOLER Ve 29, 270 191.6 
Transportation communication. ................00.cscscssvecssssessssssoseeossrssnasseees ss 28, 336 198. 7 
I: CAINE SIIIIG asses ossesessenesecigeain «cenecsonpainnees Shgevembafneret toes 36,178 182.5 
‘Note: 360 yen=US$1. Source: Japan, Ministerial Secretariate of La- 


bor Ministry, Labor Statistics and Research Division. 
Monthly Labor Statistics and Research Bulletin (To- 
kyo) April 1960-March 1961. 














TABLE 10. PORTUGAL: AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS, 1957-59 
































} 
| (In escudos!) 
Industry 1957 1958 1959 
Mining (except nonminerals and iron Ore) .............sscsssecesesecesesesecasece cecees 24. 80 25. 80 26. 90 
i I icici sits Bi aaah e int tncnnn sain EGE pena Radin snes eacessnn renee 20. 54 20. 67 21. 33 
Tentilem Comclading. wool): ian .icises sie. .o-sc..scn «ss0cssetosevsiosocese sercecseseseyescessece 25. 36 25. 40 25.68 
| Cork processing and manufacturing .... ..........:s60 cssesecsssceseseceeecaee co ee eeneeees 29.09 29.82 30. 46 
SOaP GRE GOCTHOREEs 00.020. .00002secncies soe seed corvee consessnancseinde vee eel sbsdi bapa cadeesen 31.21 31.50 34.89 
Electric (workers’ installation, transportation, and distribution)........] 39.19 40. 46 45.14 
1 ‘One escudo equals approximately US$0.035. ments to workers. The payments include the small 
amount of overtime that was:paid. Social security 
Note: These figures were obtained by dividing contributions, which amount to about 5.5 percent, have 
the number of work days reported into the total pay- not been deducted. 
| 
TABLE 11, TAIWAN: INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT, 1959 
Number 
end of employees 
| MN is siacacvscassdcices toh is cicasceescecbits tone Ci Mibsaiaaacaiieacabiahd soccalaaaiomeaeuenaiaamaaiinaimannoae 347, 419 
aia isin \lisseinivigiahccsijeinenabtscennhlieinicnineenengnysceeaiitiiabiindssuraneesiati neikan eam 74,125 
I siti oniivs 0is4:55scsspeweensestinerncvbiadalehrrnsiced belaieiadaiinsiaaieicnidaiedeis iabaalalaaai 262, 878 
Food ............ (ile as Wa ills a. dilicinesialicatie SebcABAd daithd devi ta) ailosalihil ata ical, 57,927 
IG ines vaeci sins negeivett satiorecsns nhac iaseiaistaisaninsian abintivtaanek sesini ibs oe satiiigi etna vite catia 10, 173 
I BGA cin nes inyiinsssevernnsdeomainntenseeninsawageatsdatdiabaaltadinletsnnksdaslinig sa saiih ales 4, 832 
BR SK alias aia csccnacitens souk easbasianes opeuMascsntea see ooaomebaan tana leno 54, 517 
Cee id eed PONE Oe ~~... 0ni.cncesencer secvesoe'ee asconsdseseowsesesusnneosibicsoctivien soubacemnveteld 21, 063 
Fy Ee BR I sana en jen sanininesnens si nacosavinnpenn eerernvemnnieeveni se asainiicorth ti 5, 407 
PUI iin scssccinssissccodosenis snavonsessstee be sstions consovencees eecuevenousaceenntetents iscbouaves séaveossnsbbdbsiaiy 8, 850 
Dae aoa i cues shadlea upen auiesenegainh nesmeees aneseuewaeedaad te Hs ie an Ce 7B 
I aie ses cece sscecnae nn cneesvonensosansonee ined nievntiis on: wammbnenii ienlisculinidat sada Vela 4,985 
- Chemical and chemical products ..........:ccccccse cesecsse soseeseecsceeseeceesscseceateacsueeaeecenesees 22,672 
Petroleum and coal products. ...........sccscssssecsessessceseces cosseacs ce oe ceseseeeseceeeseeecees enaeseeees 2, 830 
i SELLE. ELLE LE IE TET LE LL AE TOTP ONE 26, 508 
IIR s shiek dicnmieidesapniencipvsenirennageienninninonansacnensimlaniniatin ieeiacia 14, 529 
; I issctsisscesiiivicnsaicecsenssusienessavenichenecsioncseniamenntnamnauinieiaaenninien ip’ wiseabene tits 12, 364 
| I IO assihccen sc ecececeresvsrimecomnseave ance sesnsttinsrsaannee tisonieimnmnelibimdsien ties it 3, 069 
TEMRSPOET CQMIPMERE.... .. ...2.00nce00e v0 cocreesereceeecessesscecssensecssesiecestoes eneaesesevenesseis ties ee sai tb 9,621 
OO  ESE'NSNEE ORR LDA CAEL AEE VE LY BI NONE AO A OEE 2, 803 
Prete weet Cae iis epee nes hn scocnccesccscesnss:sn: jesngenpbiestientnienechecnoeaserccesspiteiit 10, 416 








Source: Industry of Free China, January 25, 1961, pp. 72-73. 
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TABLE 12. TANGANYIKA: INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN EMPLOYEES! IN TANGANYIKA, 1958 


























Industry Total | Adult males|Adult females|Y une Persons 
Total, all African employees........... 00.0... 430,547 -- -- -- 
Agriculture, forestry, aud fishing ...................0 .4 213,092 169, 719 20, 935 22, 438 
Ei AA a Bi 12, 182 11, 787 135 260 
Manufacturing and electricity ..............00000 sessed 21, 326 19,919 603 804 
Nh cL ssndichsivbdnccesesecsnscsscieseos teseson ; 10, 438 10, 221 52 165 
Transport and communications ..............:..00+ sessseeees 7,891 7,878 -- 13 
ances Garth cnensente ng. be pais Gal 11, 800 11, 146 483 171 
Miscellaneous SeErviCes 00.00... .scccscsce ceseceseee cee ewe ee 15, 559 13, 708 1,116 735 
Tr csnisniete sérnipbinmarnniens senanidl 97,170 94, 810 1,979 381 
ee at Seen ASNT AML E Ts 340, 000 336,000 ( 4) (4) 
sss ainienemnnssti iovehi bl 1,089 (4) ( 4) ( 4) 
1 Reported employees only. seae 3 Estimated. 


2 Includes all workers whose apparent age does 4 Not available. 


not exceed 18 years. 


TABLE 13. TANGANYIKA: OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OP AFRICAN ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES IN TANGANYIKA, 1958 














Occupation Number of persons! 
EEN TESS REE SCS CCR TTT ETT POE ARC ANTE ES 11, 031 
I anal iapemmilensiiabiaianenisnehadabel 8,750 
IIR ARIE CIR. cane nn Suinnenvesanoen sabnshoe snnnsenasesenasnsdeesons.ce anon hoses 15, 522 
hess id redding tbaniemmadianeabioveinensatnan-en srinnan-vonsenneebennetl 5, 986 
Ui speinc ween doapenopoetionnen ns nnbanialntaaonninatane te: ueeieechoneenomaneeenenesines 7,078 
a TTR ssa atreinegeniiiesntideasieiinesoiena insinseaabinbinbitasiiiiainaitaidsiastince salient 5, 783 
Other services (excluding domestic service in private households)............ ........00- 4, 443 
ESS EOE ALOE I TN Ne een CE NT eR 14, 388 
SS EE MCT SREY IOP OLN CeO ea POO 39, 551 
SEE, EA EI ge Pena He AUR Sh Tia ae PR Neer ; 226, 656 
incest 236, 000 
tea ecieniaaeiabiliial (3) 
1 Reported employees only. 2 Estimated. 3 Not available. 














TABLE 14. TANGANYIKA: INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROCESSING ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND EMPLOYMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1958 














ledwae Number Number 

¥ of establishments} of employees 
Industrial establishments, total .......0.........0...0.0ccccccccce cosccccececscesecenece sees 3, 581 34, 378 
Food, drink, tobacco, milling, €tC...........ccsecssssesesssseeseeeseseseseseee eoee cess 1, 208 8, 538 
Aerated water manufacture .............cccccccccsecese cecececens sosseececcee ce scseeecers 58 475 
Bread and other bakery products. .............ccccccesecesecessesseeecececeee ce seeeee 87 624 
SESS IPERS: ety earn Ciaemniae itty Came a mtnet . an TENS preoen ‘ 2 312 
I ciensientnags seupnenocannnssthsrerscnensneninne tiie suieiaghsbnanaiobionsmesiie 6 86 
SE Ne PR ein dinrene sneees:gepssnsd 0d nxsqnengnstonisesiioenson venpvempestalbeseeensseinias 5 73 
EE NEE CREA, SHO RS 2 98 
FG RADIOS 6, 00000. 00+ <sesndivceesersnsmne sé steses PE aE SETAE ES TEP A 846 3, 453 
SE cicincitvschsapestneneveess ass leg/cteneesneninpishewniin sectebipeniahiehdecbabvaniin 6 1,061 
Fruit cordial manufacture ............ccscscesssessssssssessee ce eeseseceseseceseseseeenes 2 57 
I ia ai ony nreinidivheimemn cure ce dfobedensaeninennsemiiiietnoiatduies 5 55 
Rice mills and hulleries........0..0... ...c..sccscesseessssssseeeseceeecoresssecsessessesseces 100 944 
I sacra es cninsscesipivasinvs ans sncssrsctananiapaiasstniastiiitontans 61 574 
I his vis sce x asinsansibesinwns ins mesksisbenemenibesbinidesibesiiaieniid. iba 9 123 
IN a ssite ices vniecnvotecestisnaninssenseinsctontiiestinsoinismeelaiadacueiide 6 495 
| AER Nt So lhes a REC SE am aveanan ap aag te anit Ser 13 108 
Carpentry, furniture, and sawmilling .... ...........ccccccsssecssesesecesees eeseeesees 475 8, 078 
IIS cssdisidinicchaiinaillbieiinns nan cnccesialveniaksnqetsctneuenhsteuiandinetadenclarsitiesniin 105 3, 581 
Woodworking, gemeral................c.ccscsressssssee sescsececssessesencesessencerserecneseees 370 4, 497 
CI ie FI atic sige sscnrrcheeosoneeertonerey seorameniomstmainne eixeienen 990 2, 374 
Shoemaking and repairing............scssccsee cocssesecseecesssessasee eeaesesesneecuenense 121 341 
Tailoring and dressmaking. ...........1. .ssssssssssssessssssesseecosecesesepecece eaceee 860 1,954 
Cie ierccinercsbantinton qrappansiecsversormnb voeanassinnnaivs sisssineitenidiasicaeians 9 79 
Motor vehicle repair and general engineering and repair..................+ 547 11, 034 
Agricultural plant maintenance and repair .........cccccsesece ceceseceeees 39 480 
Bicycle assembly and repairs.............ccc.csseceseseeecesesssssesesesescsecececece ce 32 80 
Boat building and repairing... 2... ccecssesecesesecscecsesceseence soneeecncess 5 408 
INN NIN iis iiss sca iccine ca Saloansesedoadasnncibckesissantan wapumsancdites 19 147 
IN I iia ss cicttesinss ss silissis cecccnnas sobavncunsntscetincentantenDinbtis 105 2, 270 
Locomotive and rolling stock repairs...........sscscsccsescossseeeee seceeeseee es 14 2, 228 
Marine engineering ................cesccscssccocsssnecesesecerscosssceececescen seneeeeecescensers 3 53 
Motor veh{cle repairing..............cccccccceee ce cece ceseseceseeecateceseseee te coteeneaees 246 4,172 
Petrol, oil and lubricants, packing and servicing of motor vehicles... 40 974 
ON UII iis tictsctiestetcenissiisibiieceninie ts caenibenitidcicbasi ju vededoilesiel 25 132 
iii acacia tassneveccnvivsh nian ws nschisenictecbnidbaasivensiasiinis sbtiensipieticttaiien 19 90 
Brick, block, and tile making ...............cccccccccssssesssesseseececeneessesesece eeceees 25 1,211 
Brick and tile manufacture..............0.. ccccssessesecscsee caceeeseseee ceseee sme ees 16 741 
Precast CONCrEtE WOKS 20.0... ..ccccccce cc cssecsescececesssccesesscecesssececeeacecenecees 9 470 
anatase nntantceneiiitnsiatinsnwcccs vcsensicesianansnceesasavncideition ss thei tsttiipesnen aad 336 3, 143 
NII wissen sic sscnciis oe dc esecccce sincicciciink sasectrsinsesiccinctearccesbniies 2 244 
Chemical products manufacture.............ccseccsee cssecscscseecececscecacsescesececes 4 91 
Electrical power gemeration .0...........cscce csssssescseececeseceee sesecaee soseeeenes 32 581 
Jewelers and goldsmiths .... .............c.ccccsssssccsssses oo oo socssnsees cnsssssereseces 28 107 
iii hii bee thtnicens vasierseceesapieieieh bicnpie ini iianaiigienanlicibilties 8 56 
SI IE bocce iccess sesecesesssernauss sosncreatiins sesmmnessenasniounttesiidiael 30 811 
Mica cutting and grading .............::.sccsssscscesssecsssceeecesesesese coseee cecaee eeees 2 174 








TABLE 14. TANGANYIKA: INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROCESSING ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND EMPLOYMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1958--Continued 





Industry 


Number 
of establishments 


Number 
of employees 





Industrial establishments-- Continued: 

Other--Continued: 
I Lanse eccbarebpinipoes ivsiniesied ds geabscnassbidl tbetise sbpahaes 
Photographic developing and printing ..................c.csssecesssseeees seeees 
ST PIO ONE CONDUIT nna on scnkie siiscesisncscsoissosincsicocesosertes ov 00 ants 
RE ocncccclitenrnel ns ua veiiscnsfeishibisves se ccbewsheintsesotesiobessbnal vss 
isco scapuibahis eh eusecnetikcicd'cs; Suebicostcs Gb abeibsadd ss dobedalleie iwindke ole 
SIE Gated haknuanly Incovesstiaiacaesbens 4 as'ncidhesibeasstcctescvuiensevardes tedebedbisdeeahis le 

Agricultural processing establishments, total... ...................... 00... 
SNe Ne OUND sices covccccqessiinsssesosossensoesscesiesesnenvnessvs Pe ei 
Rie ican cel Dichvnthonsansens so solpichbcesctelaccseboniteobiesess snes Soapetgeen’ de 
a iiscitacisnatiansncisesinnsthateitibss se sesécnsesineceesisciee soveubanrmencies 
EPS EEE SENNA LAA GLA RAE HOHE 
SR scsi balslrenenta toncnesegs ju-sueieateee ssnessccciee vesseoracecass. | sesunces 
inlet is hitsos xs ovsnntehainebvsines ovcvonsnteonss jucbursovenciecocecene 
Hides and skins processing and baling...................000. sss seco es 
ile dccnensccncnnindhacess spsbiconsovesusecvenediiveese cotonsen shames 
IE Rien ip Raldtreacondcosesinneepscisaceowse sittweseserbneweaconsars sasksonentbens 
ID nics deichnsee-ssvoneeaduieiechismieiscosbvevenasevesectchesoney tasonten 
I sas icstin Sai bascnsis vecvediisbsbedebbicevsen ecesssevise so; sabsoneonspate ne 
I icin ici Sesid ow vane: vdennheniy svsvuslich kehatosssetelatbamneveel comebe kave 
NO iiss cncacscietecacassocssrcsosoussavembusctancaetbieseoatiwenees 
Vegetable oil extraction... .....csssssscsscsseesnsessssteeseceseseseeees cesses 
iI iaiictehdehinsiedhdicamniitiad iansdinasiannatetts-cinenegninninn sndeneeaviscencsesoents ovensiapunne F 
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TABLE 15. TANGANYIKA: POPULATION BY PROVINCE AND BY ORIGIN, 1957, AND POPULATION DENSITY 















































BY PROVINCE 
Population (thousands) 
Density 
Province Indian Goan per 
Total African | European and Arab and square mile 
Pakistani other 
a vier secdsbetes cores 8, 785.6 | 8, 662.7 20. 5 71.7 19.1 11.6 26.0 
Lake and West Lake.... | 2, 246.2 2, 228. 5 2.3 10.0 4.3 1.1 59.3 
TN i crnasceesecedieacnte san 688. 3 671.4 2.4 8.5 4,0 1.9 49.4 
Easter... 1,084.6 1, 039.8 6.2 29.5 5.2 3.9 26. 3 
Central ............:ccscecesesees 887.0 879. 4 1.3 3.5 1.8 9 25.3 
Northen ...........000 cecesese oe 772.4 759.0 3.6 7.7 -2 1.9 23.5 
Southem Highlands...... 1, 030. 3 1, 023.8 2.3 3.4 3 5 23.0 
SouthesM ...........c.scsseceee 1,014. 3 1, 008. 0 1.1 4.6 -2 3 18.2 
Westem........ceceececoee ceseee 1, 062.6 1,052.8 1.3 4.4¢ 3.1 1.0 13.8 
TABLE 16. ZANGANYIKA: POPULATION OF FOURTEEN PRINCIPAL TOWNS, 1957 
Towns Total African | European | Others 
De icinnes be censinnniinncinniie «mtbeabhanniniatie vie 307,850 | 233, 510 8,793 | 65, 547 
Percent of total for the whole of Tanganytha...............0..0. (4)] (3) (43) (64) 
SELES EEO ITT NO 128,742 | 93, 363 4,479 | 30,900 
BI icsites siseniles niticiianceahivninnicin nnisnapnnanin inne auemiealin 38, 053 27,973 768 9, 312 
Sst ae igetivebimdaiigiaetsioddidaiin ia ial 19, 877 15, 241 366 | 4,270 
I esse itis suicidal iaiiacaetels sdaciLabiacra Daina 15, 361 12, 005 340 3, 016 
ois ak cuseiiihane haieniedel sh: vicechininaaspenlimmmaanbnassaalanieiass 14, 507 12, 440 281 1, 786 
| ERR eR Sees Hie 13,726. | 9,399 441 | 3,886 
aa ahaa lee Ue aa alate ee 13, 435 10, 386 350 2,699 
TI ssicindesiesiieniehieiesssnesinnsssiicanr beanie esteababaiipaeiiaaiiainiomniebeeinil 12, 011 11, 739 11 261 
I ss haan ep Ania alien aicaein ee vassciabaiineaddapadiabadaniiaiaisinipiaae 10, 459 9,617 207 635 
EES eee ae Na ead W IRC oe My TI Pe 10, 315 8, 370 100 1,845 
A: sis sinieice diceiolaclebaeeb dnnneaadadeiuamibaticendaaaiads 10, 038 5, 161 878 | 3,999 
Be iicicshisineuinasceihieininciiahetiacens se lneienncninenalantiguamainunpiaiatl 9, 587 7, 792 304 | 1,491 
Iisa creins nciiohstaieiioosibnebiandn wcudveniadiahiniiaiitineheeigaicananenuntisdaasitil 6, 932 5,641 266 1,025 
ES ELIT Re NER eR SOE MME TEES 4, 807 4, 383 2 422 
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TABLE 17. VIET-NAM: AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF VIETNAMESE WORKERS. 
IN SAIGON, JUNE AND DECEMBER OF 1956 AND 1957 












































Average 
Sees Number Number (mean) 
of firms | of workers | daily wages 
(in piastres1) 
Unskilled male workers 
i 
A aired g Dies ohnteoiticinegraediannenenidnses Tebtnoven nunotie 66 2, 835 50. 50 
RE Ait aN REL. RRR BR 2, Raat (e 97 3, 109 56. 05 
eR renicreecictiteates sexninudbunctiebaizinies vesedhsasspesoseesiaseadie 75 2, 289 58. 56 
REIN Sih. INE ET RIE SE Dea 110 3, 236 63. 39 
Unskilled women workers 
Ne heel oigceves ccbsn stil decncosesvaincctivbotesoneee obstheesdtesibecoees nth. oc 31 1, 463 43.65 
a ntibiamiue dana eikkes 47 1,673 49. 49 
NN Dita iiaithccnsmsntsvis: heikinnionk soneskeiecienesireeetieentsaieei wanes veanis 38 1, 293 50. 56 
(andi cela MEE Ac de 59 1, 722 51.68 
Skilled workers 
SO alata ds caiercéui elcaagnepnpsdonsient onuioaeanienpen sabe) inescionsene abisonseiic 74 4,118 88.90 
I till sic Saladin ansigsnesiobbabndaminnccochestoiied ao. ainaiinreen Gare 99 2, 948 89. 38 
aI aahicinilind chsvchenseniiaininveresnnsinacovsere tavsesennenestessosaneenmies eaten ie 80 2, 858 91. 45 
ee 5. te a A OR AS 117 3, 220 99.22 
1 35 piastres-US$1. Source: Viet-Nam, National Economy Depart- 
ment. Statistical Yearbook of Viet-Nam, Seventh 
Volume. Viet-Nam: National Institute of Statistics, 
1959. 
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TABLE 18. VIET-NAM: EMPLOYMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENTS, 16 SELECTED PROVINCES, 1957 
































Number of workers 
Provinces : Administra- 
Establish-| rocal | tive abd | Skilled | Unckilled 
ment , 
technical 
iis itesvehieek tilicsdetidiviiaei seats iacdaviamusiiesnacabunseon 39, 000 90, 000 25, 690 30, 600 33, 710 
RR icchacnike ie sonaiien'nind sk phensiddeniektaamasaowcell® tiie 3, 370 7,100 2, 120 2, 460 2, 520 
EER EEE Ite Res MEAN OT eS 2, 790 12, 800 2, 520 5, 900 4, 380 
is ss ats sscbstersnicthaepiinesisensonsibicin sanueat 3,910 7, 400 2, 330 2, 200 2, 870 
(CSTR i Ae Nee anata ae cen 4, 050 9,900 2, 600 3, 040 4, 260 
ai asihinkcvisnaes senaigineesosuininsiess tetanmicnoniiianies * 2,820 4, 500 1, 480 1, 400 1, 620 
I hinsvos hcisinadnciainndbansvioasonsiaiiseineihilotinsaes 2, 990 5,600 1, 680 1,750 2,170 
Baki ercinpireninis cauconiontnanicirlouloneaieraitl 1, 700 2, 800 900 920 980 
I ciscsvsssetcnirh: os bosnsoeuns sean sensicanr Widebetiecskinees 3, 100 7, 500 2, 070 2, 900 2, 530 
sin sie calc ecsinreibideibicacaed danetiacabol 1, 530 4, 400 1, 070 1, 730 1, 600 
I ines iaspctcintvchls slaiicencopsaepasiioealvids 1, 080 2, 400 780 640 980 
yeaah oiieas ss oksacrseeciasanidacdasuiaaiab 2, 000 5,200} 1,700 | 1,480] 2,020 
LLL OE SEL AN OA 2, 000 3,300 1, 410 1, 220 1, 270 
PT inc siciastrccigaitseenpnssiinidiianienincincienneitbanin ibe 5,710 10, 800 3, 370 3,410 4,020 
dd iintcsisihiasndibiesiteeiedaisisinewinttevnanlsenaaabinioniins 1, 220 3, 700 1,070 1, 080 1, 550 
a 400 1, 100 340 200 560 
IN icncisedeinnnis Sialachaas sesteteincasiiabebenistabaanteige 330 900 250 270 380 
Source: Viet-Nam, National Economy. Depart- Volume. Viet-Nam: National Instimte of Statistics, 

ment. Statistical Yearbook of Viet-Nam, Seventh 1959. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR @ @ e 


In the past 6 years, the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued multi- 
lithed monographs, averaging about 25 pages, on labor in —— 





Argentina France* Japan Philippines 
Belgian Congo Ghana Lebanon* South Korea 
Bolivia* Greece Liberia Soviet Union* 
Brazil* Honduras Libya Sudan 

Burma Iceiand Malaya Taiwan 
Ceylon India Mexico = ailend 
Chile Indonesia Morocco pee ag 
Cuba* Iran Pakistan* Uruguay 
Egypt Italy® Per Viet-Nam 


The Division has also prepared monographs on the following topics: 


Aid to Labor Sumlus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, 


and Sweden 

Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 

Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production Workers 
in Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain* 

Latin American Labor Legislation 

Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 

Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 


The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


* Out of print. 


The latest in the series is—— 


LABOR IN INDIA 


April 1961 59 pages 
BLS Report No. 188 


Copies of the monographs are available without charge to those who havea 
special interest in the subject. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 


D.C. 





